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the real principles of his teaching, Jesus belongs to our own time. 
Christian thought is modern thought. Religious literature in general 
must be classed as either preliminary or as subsidiary to that which 
reveals his consciousness of God and man. There are foothills nearer 
and more remote, on this side and on that ; but it bespeaks a loss of 
perspective, and exaggeration of that which owes its seeming greatness 
to mere proximity, to talk of subsequent religious or philosophical 
systems as if they evinced a spiritual consciousness comparable with 
this great fact of the spiritual creation. To imagine that the literature 
in which Jesus' consciousness of man's relation to God is embodied 
may lose its authority and uniqueness, may suffer eclipse under the 
brightness of some modern luminary, unless we continue to deck it 
out with the attributes of a mechanical inerrancy and up-to-dateness, 
is to prove one's self in the sophomoric stage of appreciation. 



General Results of Historical Criticism. 

In his latest book. The Bible in the Nineteenth Century, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, joint editor with the late G. Harford- Battersby of the 
Oxford Hexateuch, thus sums up the situation resulting from the 
application of the historical method to the study of the Bible: The 
principle of interpreting the Bible "like any other book" at once 
brings into view the resemblances which unite it to other deposits of 
ancient faith, and the differences which divide it from them. On the 
one hand, we are made aware of its multiform character. Its contents 
are not all of one order. The Old Testament, for example, contains 
specimens of many kinds of literature. History and lyric, the ancient 
legend, the folk-tale, the parable, the lofty oracle of the prophet, the 
religious debate, all find a place within its pages. The recognition of 
diversities of content and style has fixed attention on the processes 
by which the books have reached their present form and driven the 
student to investigate the materials out of which they have been com- 
posed. This has again and again resulted in profound modifications 
alike of our historic view and of our theological beliefs. Theories once 
ardently cherished have been overthrown. Conceptions that had exerted 
immense influence for centuries can no longer be maintained. Some 
doctrines — such as that of eternal punishment — have been widely 
abandoned in silence; others, like that of vicarious atonement, have 
been so transformed, even in fifty years, as to be hardly recognizable. 

On the other hand, the true value of the Bible has been enhanced. 
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We have ceased to ask of it what it cannot give us ; we cherish all the 
more highly what it can. Here is the testimony of men who have 
striven and suffered, men who have believed and hoped; and the 
power of their faith, their utterance, their character, shines out for us 
with more illustrious value in the great process of the divine education 
of the race, when it is compared and contrasted with similar witness 
from the great nations with which Israel was in turn associated. 
Babylonia and Egypt are among the teachers of Greece, and through 
Greece of modern Europe ; each represents a religious culture vastly 
older than that of Israel ; yet the immense literatures inscribed on 
temple and tomb beside the Nile, or buried among the ruined libraries 
beneath the mounds of Mesopotamia, might have remained for ever 
unread, and our spiritual life today would be no poorer. But we 
cannot imagine either our history or our religion without the Bible. 

This general result is the product of many influences besides the 
literary inquiries of criticism. It must suffice here to name three of 
the most prominent which have operated with special force during the 
last century: (i) the progress of science; (2) the discovery of the 
sources of much of the early story of human things related in the 
opening chapters of Genesis ; and (3) the slow rise into our view of 
the Greater Bible of the entire race, supported on an enormous mass 
of primitive speculation concerning the origin of the world and the 
condition of man. 



The Preacher and Biblical Criticism. 

In the introduction to a valuable new work on Prophetic Ideas and 
Ideals, by Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D., of Queen's University, Kings- 
ton, Can., some excellent advice is given to the minister concerning 
the use which he is to make of biblical criticism in his preaching. It 
is not the business of the preacher. Dr. Jordan says, to give lectures on 
history in the pulpit, or to discuss theories of criticism or methods of 
exegesis, but rather to do all that preliminary work so thoroughly that 
his exposition of the Bible shall bring the noblest spirit of that past to 
meet the questioning of the present. This process cannot be made 
easy, but it is the only way in which we can show real reverence to 
men who in their own day were not given to choosing short methods 
and easy paths. Building monuments to the prophets and forsaking 
their spirit is a manner of worship which ought by this time to have 
fallen into discredit among intelligent men. To praise the Scriptures 



